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Compulsory Health 
Insurance Debated 


| 


Plan Proposed in Congress Would 
Add Medical Care to Present 
Social Security Setup 


DOCTORS AND HOSPITALS INCLUDED 


Opponents Predict Inefficiency and 
Criticize Compulsory Feature 
of Suggested Method 


One of the many bills awaiting the 
attention of Congress is a measure 
calling for changes and improvements 
in the nation’s social security system. 
If passed it would bring within the 
program a greater proportion of the 
‘population than is now covered, and 
_ it would enlarge certain of the benefits 
which already exist. 

Perhaps the most striking — and 
“most debated—proposal, however, is 
‘the one which would make health in- 
‘surance a part of the social security 
| program. If this were done along the 
i lines suggested in the bill, nearly every 
person in the country would make a 

‘Slightly larger payment than he now 
Bioes into the social security fund, and 
feo would his employer. The govern- 
“ment, too, would contribute money 
ollected through general taxes. 

' Altogether there might be as much 

s $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 a 
ear with which to pay for the most 
far-reaching health program ever con- 
“templated in the United States. Many 
“new hospitals and health centers would 
‘be built, especially in areas which have 
few or none, and medical care when- 
ever needed would be assured to all 
Ywho paid into the fund. 











































How System Operates 


To see how this would work out, let 
us take the case of a man who is work- 
ng in a job that is covered by the 
ocial security system. Each pay day 
small sum is deducted from his earn- 
Ings and, together with a similar 
mount from his employer, it goes 
into the social security fund. He 
mows, of course, that part of this 
honey is being collected for a pension 
fund from which he can draw pay- 
ments when he reaches the age of 65. 
/Or if he dies, his widow and dependent 
children will receive payments. Finan- 
] aid to the unemployed and to the 
ind, the penniless aged, and so on 
likewise provided for. 

As for the proposed medical care (if 
it goes through), his payments would 
ntitle him and his family at all times 
© the services of both general doctors 
hd specialists—either at home, in 
doctors’ offices, or in hospitals. 
fe or any member of his family could 
ve up to 60 days a year in the hos- 
and perhaps more as the na- 
onal health insurance fund grows. 
@boratory and X-ray services would 
provided when needed. So would 
sing care and the services of 
entists—these to be available inso- 
r as there are enough nurses and 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Maintaining Standards 
By Walter E. Myer 


There is a disposition in some quarters to regard the strict adherence to stand- 
ards of conduct as being somewhat old fashioned. “Smart” young men and “mod- 
ern” girls sometimes sniff contemptuously at what they call the “bourgeois virtues,” 
such as honesty, sobriety, punctuality, or dependability. We hear too often that 
it is foolish to be rigid in the maintenance of standards. Be honest on most occa- 
sions, of course, and be sober and industrious to a degree, but do not be afraid to let 
Remember, we are told, that these rules of conduct 
The proper end is happiness 


down the bars now and then. 
are not ends of themselves but only means to ends. 
and if, on a given occasion, one’s judgment tells him that greater happiness will 
result by the omission of a rule, he should not hesitate to put it aside. 

The trouble with this easy reasoning is that it places an impossible strain 
upon conscience and judgment. If one is obliged to weigh all possible consequences 
and come to a conclusion as to ultimate effects every time a question arises as to 
the desirability of practicing truthfulness or honesty—if all people are thrown 
back in that way upon their own judgments as to standards of conduct—we will 
soon be lost in a moral jungle. The fact is that these standards have developed 
through the centuries as a result of human experience. They have come into being 
very slowly. It has been found that, in the long run, we will all be better off if 
conformity to standards of truth and honesty comes to be established as an inflex- 
ible rule. We get along together in a complex society only if we can depend upon 
our fellows so to conform. And we cannot depend upen them if the question of 
conformity becomes in each case a matter of individual choice and judgment. 

It is true, therefore, that one who presumes to set aside accepted standards 
at will is helping to kick out from under all of us the ladder up which we have 
so laboriously climbed to our present tolerable state of civilization. People some- 
times quibble about circumstances under which the violation of rules may be 
justified. Should not one lie or steal, they ask, if by doing so he could save a life, 
or accomplish some other good result? But these emergencies seldom occur. 
Whatever one’s reaction might be on such an occasion of crisis, the fact remains 
that the heedless neglect of the ordinarily accepted rules of morality is an act, 
not of smartness, but of stupid folly. 


Liberated Filipinos 
Face Thorny Future 


End of Campaign to Free Islands 
Focuses Attention on Many 
Rehabilitation Tasks 


DATE OF INDEPENDENCE UNSETTLED 


President Can Free Islands Any Time 
But Economic Obstacles Cause 
Delay in Final Decision 


General MacArthur’s recent an- 
nouncement that fighting is over in 
the Philippines, except for mopping 
up of scattered enemy pockets, brings 
to a close the bitter campaign which 
began with the invasion of Leyte last 
October 20. In less than nine months 
the Japanese have lost one of their 
choicest pieces of loot, and have seen 
the certain collapse of their dreams 
for “a greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere.” The Filipinos have been re- 
leased from the heavy yoke of bond- 
age, and the honor of the American 
nation has been vindicated. 

But this victory which goes so far 
toward bringing about the final defeat 
of Japan is a two-edged sword: it 
also forces upon the United States the 
responsibility for making immediate 
decisions about political and economic 
independence for our most important 
ward, and it presents the Filipinos 
themselves with the most serious eco- 
nomic crisis of their lives. 


Independence 


At the time the Japanese struck at 
Pearl Harbor, Philippine independence 
was a closed issue. After years of 
agitation by Filipino politicians the 
United States Congress had at last 
agreed to let the islands go. The 
Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 had 
established the conditions of inde- 
pendence, and had set a date—July 4, 
1946—on which the Philippine govern- 
ment was to assume full sovereignty. 
Moreover, a program had been worked 
out for a transitional period during 
which the islands could make the nec- 
essary economic and political adjust- 
ments for freedom. But this program 
was hardly under way when the war 
interrupted. 

Last year, in consideration of the 
aid given by the Filipinos in the com- 
mon fight against Japan, Congress 
authorized the President to proclaim 
Philippine freedom at a date earlier 
than July 4, 1946, if conditions justi- 
fied. This action was supplemented 
by President Roosevelt’s promise that 
he would issue the proclamation as 
soon as normal conditions were re- 
stored, and as soon as law, order, and 
democratic processes were reestab- 
lished. 

Now that the military and political 
requirements for freedom are being 
met, Filipino leaders expect these 
promises to be fulfilled—indeed, it 
would be political suicide for them not 
to demand independence at the earli- 
est possible moment. Until recently 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Warfare destroyed much of Manila 


The Philippines Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


they had even hoped that independence 
could be accomplished on August 13, 
1945, the 47th anniversary of the land- 
ing of American forces in Manila. 

They point to the fact that a stable 
gcevernment under President Osmefia 
has been functioning in Manila since 
February 27th of this year; that the 
Philippine Congress has been assem- 
bled; and that, now, the invaders have 
been driven from virtually all the 
islands’ 115,000 square miles. They 
note also that their government-in- 
exile was invited to all the major in- 
ternational conferences in 1943 and 
1944, besides the recently concluded 
San Francisco Conference. 

Filipino demands are actively backed 
by some Americans. The United 
States sugar interests have long 
wanted an end to the importation of 
tariff-free Philippine sugar. Like- 
wise, farm and labor groups in the 
West have traditionally resented Fili- 
pino labor competition, and therefore 
have supported the independence 
movement. 

However, many observers who have 
no vested interest in the matter be- 
lieve that Philippine leaders are not 
fully aware of the great responsibil- 
ities that must inevitably accompany 
independence. Paul V. McNutt, for- 
mer High Commissioner to the Islands, 
recently warned the Filipinos that in- 
dependence now would seriously 
weaken their appeals for economic as- 
sistance and trade preference from the 
United States. “It is more than pos- 
sible,” he said, “that if they get their 
freedom now, they may never again 
attain their prewar economic stability 
and may destine themselves to a per- 
manently lowered standard of living.” 

Secretary of Interior Ickes (whose 
department administers most of our 
other territories and dependencies) 
has echoed this view with the asser- 
tion that the United States would be 
“doing a distinct disservice to the 
Philippines by making them free now.” 
And still others would like to recon- 
sider the question of independence for 
this territory on the grounds of our 
future security in the Pacific. 

Thus the solution of the Philippine 
question is once again clouded with 
uncertainty, and the likelihood for 
freedom in the very near future seems 
slight. The war has not only upset 
and nullified previous plans, but it has 
also raised a number of extremely per- 
plexing problems which must be dealt 
with before political independence can 


wisely be granted. Basically, these 
problems are two: (1) How far will 
the United States go in granting com- 
pensation for war damage in the Phil- 
ippines, and (2) for how long and to 
what extent can the Islands continue 
to receive trade preferences from this 
country? 

As far as relief is concerned, the 
United States has already shown that 
it is willing to do a great deal. Since 
the first American forces went ashore 
on Leyte relief has been progressively 
extended in the hands of Army civil 
affairs units, the Red Cross, and Phil- 
ippine War Relief, Inc. So depleted 
are the Commonwealth’s cash and 
credit resources that this work has 
been financed by the parent country. 

But this immediate relief is inci- 
dental as compared to the immense 
task of rehabilitating commercial and 
productive enterprise in the Islands. 
Estimates of total war damage run 
from $750,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 
Reports indicate that the Japanese 
took away practically all heavy ma- 
chinery. Bridges are down; harbor 
installations are wrecked; hundreds 
of ships (including most of the small 
boats used for fishing and inter-island 
communication) have been sunk; 
power plants and factories in many 
cases must be rebuilt. Until the 
Islands become independent, the Phil- 
ippine government can do little to 
help repair this damage, for its bor- 
rowing power is limited by law. 

The War Damage Corporation in 
the United States has indicated that 
it will compensate Filipinos for dam- 
age they suffered during the original 
Japanese invasion—that is, up to June 
30, 1942. Some Americans feel that 
we cannot be responsible for the dam- 
age sustained since then in the liber- 
ation of the Islands; others take the 
opposite view. Senator Taft, for ex- 
ample, has introduced a bill in Con- 
gress which would permit compensa- 
tion to Filipinos for the entire war 
period. 

Other questions still remain. Should 
compensation be made by reconstruc- 
tion of property, or by a grant of 
money which might be spent for other 
purposes? Should all property owners 
be compensated, or just Filipinos and 
Americans? If Filipinos make long- 
range plans for reconstruction of their 
industries, will markets be available 
for their products? Of necessity, re- 
habilitation will be delayed until sat- 
isfactory answers to these vital and 


difficult questions are forthcoming. 

The second major problem—that of 
future trade relations with our Pacific 
ward—is by far the more important. 
In fact, the whole future of the 
Islands is at stake in it. Free trade 
has existed between the United States 
and the Philippines since 1909, with 
the result that this country has monop- 
olized an increasingly heavy propor- 
tion of commerce with the Islands. 
During the five years before the war 
we took 82 per cent of their exports 
and sold 67 per cent of their imports. 

Thus the Philippine economy be- 
came inseparably linked with its 
American markets, but more than 
that, it developed a weakness char- 
acteristic of all colonial economies. It 
concentrated on a few important cash 
crops for export—sugar, coconut oil, 
dried coconut, hemp; it failed to estab- 
lish a diversified production which 
would provide the Filipinos them- 
selves with the commodities they need, 
and which could withstand the shocks 
of economic adversity. Such a sys- 
tem usually involves a comparatively 
low wage scale, so that there has never 
been a high purchasing power in the 
Philippines to provide incentive for 
production of domestic products. 

It is thus clear that a sudden end 
of trade preferences would immedi- 
ately wreck the Philippine economy, 
and likely undermine representative 
government in the Commonwealth. 
On the other hand, to continue the pre- 
war trade preferences without modi- 
fication would be simply to maintain 
the unbalanced economy and postpone 
solution of the problem. A congres- 
sionally-created Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, including nine Filipino and 
nine American members and headed 
by Senator Tydings of Maryland, is 
currently trying to find a middle road 
between these two undesirable ex- 
tremes. 





The Tydings-McDuffie Act had met 
this problem by providing a period of 
gradual readjustment. The act stipu- 
lated that for the first five years after 
1935 free trade was to continue, ex- 
cept that quotas were to be placed on 
the amounts of sugar, coconut oil, and 
cordage permitted to enter the United 
States duty free. For the following 
years, from 1940 to 1946, the quotas 
would continue, and progressively in- 
creased export taxes would be placed 
on these and other commodities. Then 
when the Islands became independent 
they would be subject to full United 
States tariffs. It was hoped that this 
plan would stabilize production of the 
cash export crops and divert invest- 
ment into new enterprises in which 
the Philippines enjoy a natural com- 
petitive advantage. 

Since the war made it impossible to 
carry out this program, many Fili- 
pinos now urge that the United States 
grant an extension of free trade for 
20 years after granting of independ- 
ence. They say that such a period 
would enable them to adjust their 
economy so that it would not be de- 
pendent upon America. 

Opponents of such a liberal exten- 
sion point out, however, that the war 
has already gone far toward liquidat- 
ing the sugar and coconut industries, 
and that it would be unsound to en- 
courage their revival by a continua- 
tion of unlimited free trade. 

Filipino leaders say that they would 
rather have freedom with economic 
distress than economic well-being 
without independence. However, they 
are eager to grant military bases to 
us in return for various forms of eco- 
nomic aid. It is clear that a hasty de- 


cision must not be made on the matter, 
however, for to cut the Islands loose 
now without any economic support 
would be to invite economic chaos and 
social unrest. 
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Is It Time to Tell Japa 


HEN will Japan surrender? The 

answer to this question, one of 
the biggest in world affairs today, still 
hangs upon a number of unpredictable 
things. Although our final victory has 
been assured for some time, it remains 
for certain unknown quantities in the 
fortunes of battle and of political life 
to determine the day and hour. 

One of these unknown quantities in 
the political sphere is the kind of peace 
we plan to impose upon the Japanese. 
For although “unconditional surren- 
der” has been our stated war aim since 
the Casablanca meeting of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill, there have been few official pro- 
nouncements to clarify and interpret 
the term. 

Only two things are definitely 
known—that defeated Japan will be 
stripped of her empire, and that we do 
not intend to enslave or exterminate 
the Japanese people. The first was de- 
cided at the Cairo Conference. The 
three leaders whose countries are at 
war with Japan—Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Chiang Kai-shek—announced in 
no uncertain terms that every piece of 
territory taken by Japanese aggression 
since 1895 would be returned to its 
original owner, made independent, or 
turned over to some kind of interna- 
tional control. The second was a part 
of President Truman’s V-E Day 
speech. Calling upon the Japanese to 
give up an unequal contest which 
would, if prolonged, result in their 
total destruction, he promised that an 
early surrender would not mean either 
an end to their national existence or 
a reign of terror imposed by the vic- 
torious powers. 


Unanswered Questions 


But these pronouncements leave 
many questions unanswered. Will we 
occupy Japan, and, if so, for how long 
and under what conditions? Will we 
strip Japan of the industrial strength 
of her home islands? What will we 
do with the Emperor? How many 
people—and which ones—will be pun- 
ished as war criminals? 

In the absence of an announced pol- 
icy on these issues, both the American 
people and the Japanese have been left 
to speculate and to urge the surrender 
programs they think most advisable. 
In Japan, the government’s war lead- 
ers have used our silence as their 
opportunity to propagandize for fanat- 
ical, last-ditch resistance. The Federal 
Communications Commission has in- 
tercepted countless Japanese broad- 
easts in which the people have been 
told fantastic stories of the cruelty of 
the British and Americans. Warned 
that they must fight on if they are to 
survive at all, they have kept up a cer- 
tain measure of morale even in the 
face of certain defeat. 

In the United States, uncertainty 
about the national policy toward de- 
feated Japan has made the press and 
tadio open forums for those who have 
Particular programs to advance. High 
Officials of the armed forces and the 
8overnment have joined news com- 
Mentators and radio pundits in bring- 
ing forth proposals for dealing with 
the fallen enemy. 

Admiral William F. Halsey, for ex- 
ample, has given a detailed outline of 
te policy which might be applied to 

n after her capitulation. Halsey, 
deeply embittered by his war expe- 
Nlences in the Pacific, urges a long mili- 

occupation of the enemy home- 


Chiang Kai-shek, President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill at the Cairo Conference in November 1943, agreed on the 
general terms to be exacted of Japan 


land, during which the people would 
be subjected to martial law. He fa- 
vors not only rooting out the militarist 
class which has led Japan into aggres- 
sive policies, but also stripping the na- 
tion of its industrial strength, possibly 
by transferring factories and equip- 
ment to China for reconstruction work. 

Halsey also feels that a long period 
of reeducation will be necessary for 
moral reclamation of the Japanese 
people. Using all the propaganda tech- 
niques at ‘our disposal, he would im- 
press upon them their guilt in follow- 
ing the evil doctrines of imperialism, 
the state-worshipping Shinto religion, 
and militarism. 

Permanent disarmament and contin- 
ued Allied surveillance also form a part 
of Halsey’s program. He would re- 
duce Japan to fourth or fifth rate 
status among the nations and would 
reintroduce self-government among the 
Japanese people only after they had 
been convinced that they no longer had 
the power to threaten othars. 

Paul V. McNutt, head of the War 
Manpower Commission, has advanced 
a series of ideas very similar to Hal- 
sey’s. Like Halsey, he believes it 
necessary to destroy much of Japan in 
order to convince the Japanese people 
of our superior might and to kill for- 
ever their ambition to make war. 


Liberal Proposal 


On the other side of the picture, So- 
cialist leader Norman Thomas has 
called for relatively generous treat- 
ment of the Japanese. He urges that 
we bring the war to a speedy conclu- 
sion by offering the Japanese people 
the promise that they will not be sub- 
jected to harsh regimentation by an 
occupying force but instead offered the 
opportunity to build a new, democratic 
government and way of life. 

There are many viewpoints in be- 
tween. Everyone agrees that the mili- 
tarist clique which has so long ruled 
Japan must be broken. Everyone 
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agrees that the huge army, navy, and 
air force built up by the war lords 
must be dismantled. Everyone agrees 
that the stolen territories which 
were to have made up the “Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” 
should be freed. 

But how far we shall go in changing 
the basic institutions of Japanese life 
in our efforts to win the Japanese peo- 
ple away from militarism is a disputed 
point. Controversy rages most furi- 
ously around the Emperor. Some feel 
that he, prime symbol of Japan’s glory, 
should be discredited and removed by 
the victorious Allies. Others hold that 
he is necessary to hold the country to- 
gether if any reconstruction is to be 
attempted on the social and political 
level, and thus he should be kept in 
power by our forces. Still others 
would leave the whole question up to 
the Japanese people. 

A hint of the opinion of the majority 
of Americans on postwar treatment of 
Japan is contained in a recent Fortune 
Survey on the issue of unconditional 
surrender. When asked, “Do you 
think that if Japan offers to surrender 
and call her soldiers home provided 
we agree not to send an army of occu- 
pation to her home islands we should 
accept the offer or fight on until we 
have beaten her on the Japanese home- 
land?”, 84 per cent of those polled 
put themselves on record in favor of 
fighting on to victory in Japan itself. 
Less than 10 per cent wished to accept 
the peace offer, and 6.4 per cent were 
undecided. 

The temper of American opinion on 
Japan’s postwar treatment has become 
particularly important recently be- 
cause of persistent rumors that, for all 
her fury on the battle lines, Japan is 
probing surrender possibilities in the 
diplomatic capitals of the nations at 
war against her. Two months ago, 
Chicago Sun correspondent Frederick 
Kuh reported from San Francisco that 
Japan had offered to surrender on a 
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basis of complete demilitarization and 
the relinquishment of all conquests, 
including China and Manchuria, pro- 
viding only that there should be no 
occupation of the homeland. Even 
more recently, there have been ru- 
mors that Japanese leaders are willing 
to accept even occupation of their is- 
lands if the Emperor may remain on 
his throne. 


Not Easy to Understand 


For those who must decide the even- 
tual meaning of unconditional surren- 
der as it applies to Japan, the Far 
Eastern enemy is infinitely more prob- 
lematic than Germany was. The Japa- 
nese people are alien to us. We do not 
completely understand the values and 
beliefs which govern their conduct. It 
is thus more difficult to decide how best 
to treat them in order to prevent fu- 
ture aggressions on their part and in 
order to start them on the road to 
democratic life. 

Completely crushing them is one an- 
swer and perhaps, ultimately, the 
simplest. But American leaders, 
weighing the alternatives from which 
they must choose before announcing a 
policy, know that in Germany resent- 
ments over what seemed an impossible 
burden of defeat paved the way for 
Hitler. They know, too, that any 
shortening of the war will save lives. 
Against the background of these con- 
siderations, the peace terms which will 
be accepted from Japan have become 
a matter of the first importance. 

Thus, too, the timing of our an- 
nouncement of surrender terms has 
become critical. Whatever they are, 
they will have a tremendous psycho- 
logical impact upon the Japanese 
people. Many Americans believe that 
the announcement of exactly what we 
mean by unconditional surrender, 
made on the heels of crushing defeats 
on all the military fronts, will prove 
the inducement necessary to bring 
about Japanese capitulation. 
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More Changes 


Changes in President Truman’s of- 
ficial family continued to occur with 
breath-taking speed in the brief inter- 
val between his trip to San Francisco 
and the meeting of the Big Three in 
occupied Germany. Scarcely had the 
Senate confirmed the nomination of 
James Byrries as Secretary of State 
when the second highest cabinet post 
became vacant. 

President Truman announced that 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who had 
wanted to resign immediately after 
the death of his close friend, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, would leave his post as 
Secretary of the Treasury immedi- 
ately upon the President’s return from 
Europe. Two days later, President 
Truman made the announcement that 
had been anticipated in many govern- 
ment circles: Director of War Mo- 
bilization Fred M. Vinson will be nom- 
inated to head the Treasury depart- 
ment. 

Judge Vinson, 55, a Kentucky Demo- 
crat in whom President Truman is 
reported to place much confidence, has 
become one of the most thoroughly ex- 
perienced government administrators 
in Washington. For 14 years a mem- 
ber of Congress, Vinson served six 
years on the bench and during the past 
two years has moved steadily up the 
line of responsible positions in direc- 
tion of the war effort. An authority 


on taxation, Vinson regards the mod- 
ernization of our tax structure as the 
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most important factor in maintaining 
a sound national economic structure. 

On the same day that Morgenthau’s 
resignation was announced came the 
first vacancy to occur on the Supreme 
Court since President Truman took 
office. Associate Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts, 70, giving age as his reason, re- 
tired. He will receive the regular 
$20,000 a year Supreme Court pen- 
sion. Although it is not likely that a 
successor will be named immediately, 
Justice Roberts may be followed by a 
Republican. 

During the same period, two other 
nationally known figures withdrew 
from government life. Harry Hop- 
kins, the late President Roosevelt’s 
closest confidant, gave the ill health 
he has suffered for years as his reason 
for retirement. Thurman Arnold, 
Justice of the District Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington, whose anti-trust 
suits reached record proportions dur- 
ing his years in the Department of 
Justice, announced his resignation 
from the life appointment on the 
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Nestled under a huge Army hospital plane is a tiny Piper skycycle, one of the many 
popular priced planes which will go into production immediately after the war 


court in order to set up a private 
practice in the District of Columbia. 


Travel Squeeze 


Warning that further curbs on civil- 
ian travel might be in the offing, the 
Office of Defense Transportation has 
already moved to clear the rails for 
the movement of troops across the 
country at the expense of civilian 
comfort. The first restriction, which 
became effective July 15, prohibits the 
use by civilians of sleeping cars be- 
tween cities 450 miles or less apart. 
The ODT estimates that this action 
will release 895 sleeping cars for use 
by the military. 

The speed with which the armed 
forces have acted in returning service 
men from overseas is partially re- 
sponsible for the lack of facilities to 
meet both military and civilian de- 
mands. During June, arrivals in this 
country were one-third greater than 
had been anticipated, and the stream 
is expected to reach a peak in July. 
From that point on, however, more 
and more men will probably be sent 
to the Pacific, so that no easing of the 
situation is expected before fall. 

That such a move was long overdue 
appeared obvious from reports coming 
into Washington from all over the 
country. Typical was that issued by 
a transportation officer at Camp 
Shanks, New York. Of 40,000 men 
shipped by railroad from Camp 
Shanks over a recent 30-day period, 
91 per cent of those entitled to Pull- 
man accommodations had been forced 
to travel by day coach. 


Tangier in the Balance 


Because of its strategic position 
dominating the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean, Tangier has long 
been a pawn in Europe’s power strug- 
gles. And now the control of the 
African port area across the Straits 
of Gibraltar from Spain is once more 
at issue. It is agreed among the big 
powers that Tangier shall be under 
some kind of international jurisdic- 
tion. The big question is whether Rus- 
sia shall be one of the nations repre- 
sented in its administration. 

Tangier was placed under inter- 
national protection in 1911 at the Al- 
geciras Conference on the problem of 
Morocco. In 1925, the International 
Statute of Tangier came into effect. 
handing over the port’s affairs to a 





legislative assembly composed of rep- 
resentatives of the native population 
and eight outside nations. France, 
Spain, Italy, the United States, Brit- 
ain, Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
Portugal were in theory the control- 
ling powers, although in fact Tangier 
was dominated by three of them— 
France, Spain, and Britain. 

France and Britain lost their hold 
on Tangier in 1940, when both seemed 
on the losing side of the war. Taking 
advantage of their extremity, Spain 
stepped in and fortified Tangier with 
her own troops, claiming that the 
action was necessary to preserve Tan- 
gier’s neutrality. Only a few months 
ago, when Britain and France had 
clearly regained their old prestige, did 
Generalissimo Franco back down on 
the seizure of Tangier and admit him- 
self willing to return it to interna- 
tional control. 

British, French, and American rep- 
resentatives have been discussing the 
reconstitution of Tangier as an inter- 
national zone at a conference in Paris. 
Negotiations have been blocked, how- 
ever, by Russia’s claim to a voice in 
the settlement of the problem. Rus- 
sia’s contributions to Allied victory in 
Europe have admittedly earned her 
the right to help decide the fate of 
most disputed areas. But it is felt 
that Tangier is not directly a Russian 
concern, and that unless the Russians 
are willing to permit the other nations 
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This is an aerial view of Potsdam, Germany, outside Berlin, where President Trum@™- 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin are holding their Big Three Conference 
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a voice in the disposition of areas in 
their zone of interest, they cannot 
rightfully urge their own participation 
in the negotiation on Tangier. 


Veterans and Unions 


When millions of war veterans re 
turn to civilian life and begin looking 
for jobs—either their old ones or new 
ones—their relation to labor unions 
may become an acute problem. The 
Selective Service law gives a veteran 
a right to his old job, but the law also 
recognizes agreements between em- 
ployers and employees as valid. And 
a War Labor Board ruling says that 
to regain his old job the veteran must 
comply with the conditions of employ- 
ment—such as joining the union—con- 
tained in the union contract covering 
his job. 

However, if a bill now before Con- 
gress becomes law, veterans would be 
exempted from the closed shop pro- 
visions of union contracts. Labor 
union supporters say that this law 
would act to widen the split between 
labor and the veterans which is al- 
ready serious because of wartime 
strikes. They say also that it would 
weaken the unions unfairly. Union 
critics, on the other hand, say that it 
is unfair to veterans to force them to 
pay initiation fees to join unions in 
order to regain their jobs. 

The whole question is further com- 
plicated by the question of “super- 
seniority.” There has been agitation 
in certain quarters to give a veteran 
seniority credit for all the time he has 
spent in the armed services, so that 
he would outrank the man who re- 
placed him in the old job. Obviously 
the soldier or sailor will be at a dis- 
advantage as compared to civilians 
when the postwar competition for jobs 
becomes severe, and this “super- 
seniority” would help make up for the 
disadvantage. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out, 
it would often work unfairly by throw- 
ing out of their jobs civilians who had 
worked faithfully at one job through- 
out the war period and who might be 
replaced after the war by persons who 
had actually worked a much shorter 
time at that job. 

As for the open shop problem, many 
students of labor problems believe 
that the demand for the closed shop 
is a sign of union insecurity, and that 
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it will become less common when 
unions become more secure. That is 
the situation in Great Britain, and it 
is true of the railroad brotherhoods in 
this country, who do not need to en- 
force the closed shop because union 
membership is so advantageous that 
practically all eligible workers become 
members voluntarily. 


= of Sakhalin 


Recent reports that an American 
fleet is prowling about the Sea of 
Okhotsk and bombarding Japanese 
towns on Karafuto have turned atten- 
tion to the strategic island of Sak- 
halin, of which Karafuto is the south- 
ern half. Now divided between Rus- 
sia and Japan, it has for years been 
a bone of contention between the two 
i nations, and it is quite likely that the 


final defeat of Japan will bring 
changes in its political status. 
Sakhalin was originally part of 


China. It was taken over by Japan 
early in the nineteenth century, then 
lost to Russia in 1875. After the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904, Russia 
had to cede the southern part of the 
island back to Japan, and later Japan 
took advantage of the chaos following 
the Russian Revolution to move into 
the northern half also. 

The new Soviet government was at 
first too weak to do anything about 
Sakhalin, but constant and bitter dip- 
lomatic negotiations finally induced 
Japan in 1927 to retire to her section 
of the island in exchange for long 
term fishing, lumbering, and mining 
concessions in the Russian section. 

Last year Russia denounced the 
Japanese concessions 26 years ahead 
of schedule, and the Tokyo govern- 
Ment was in no position to forestall 
the move. If Russia enters the Pacific 
War she may take the next logical step 
and extend her control once more over 
the whole of the area. The Japanese 
Portion—Karafuto—is very valuable 
fconomically; it accounts for a con- 
Siderable part of the total Japanese 
Supply of fish, the forests supply much 
timber, and there are large deposits 
of petroleum, naphtha, and coal. 

» Sakhalin is a very narrow strip of 
' nd 600 miles in length. The 50th 
Parallel of latitude, which divides So- 
Miet Sakhalin from Karafuto, cuts this 
ngth almost exactly in half. Al- 
pbugh it may very well become a 
ttleground for Russian and Amer- 
























Two representatives of the nation’s 30,000,000 school pupils proudly present to 
President Truman a plaque telling of the $715,000,000 worth of war equipment 
financed by the sale of war stamps and bonds through their efforts. 


ican troops advancing from the north, 
Sakhalin will be most inhospitable for 
fighting because of its mountains and 
miserably cold climate. 


Surplus Property 


A strong documented indictment of 
the manner in which our government 
is handling the problem of surplus 
property disposal in Europe has been 
presented to the United States Senate 
in a report by Senator Harley M. Kil- 
gore, Democrat, of West Virginia. 
With other members of his subcom- 
mittee of the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee, Senator Kilgore has 
just returned from Europe, where 
they carried out an extended survey 
of surpluses and installations owned 
by the United States. 

Reporting that the disposition of 
these surpluses abroad is being car- 
ried out “without proper assurances 
that the highest return is being ob- 
tained or that the most important 
needs are being filled,” the subcom- 
mittee report indicated the variety of 
agencies involved which contributed 
to the general confusion. It sug- 
gested unification of control in a 
single agency operating under the 
Surplus Property Board. The report 
also recommended “immediate and 
careful study” of the question of fu- 
ture disposition of American Army 
and Navy installations in Europe, re- 
vealing the fact that our rights to 
these bases, which we erected, have 
never been clearly defined. 

Other criticisms included in the re- 
port dealt with the lack of planning 
for disposal of captured goods and 
munitions, large quantities of which 
have not even been inventoried. No 
agreement has been reached among 
the Allies on using surpluses to advan- 
tage in the Pacific war. The Army, 
intent on strengthening German trans- 
portation and industry in order to 
supply itself in the occupied zones, 
has withdrawn from France leaving 
a situation in which the Germans are 
likely to fare better at our hands than 
our allies, the French. 

The investigators found that the 
division of Germany into four zones 
has so far resulted in confusion and 
utter lack of coordination. The ab- 
sence of itemized invoices for reverse 
lend-lease services and goods is mak- 
ing accurate accounting of our situa- 
tion impossible, and the artificially- 


fixed foreign exchange rates are now 
complicating the settlement of lend- 
lease accounts and the disposal of sur- 
plus property. 

Summing up its criticisms, the re- 
port charges that our government 
agencies abroad have failed to obtain 
“all the considerations we should have 
received in return for the huge con- 
tributions we have made in this war. 
Lack of a clearly established foreign 
policy over a very long period of years 
is a major contributing cause.” 


Business Tax Aid 


Businessmen are currently on the 
way to getting the tax relief they have 
asked to see them through the recon- 
version period. A bill which has 
passed the House and is now under 
Senate consideration will supply big 
and little business with some $5,500,- 
000,000 in speeded tax refunds and 
postwar credits on current tax obli- 
gations. 

The new tax relief program, which 
applies to corporate taxpayers exclu- 
sively, is designed to give businessmen 
a backlog of funds to finance the 
switch to peacetime production. For 
the most part, it does not involve per- 
manent loss of revenue for the gov- 
ernment, merely postponing payments 
in some cases and moving forward the 
date of government refunds in others. 
Only the lowered excess profits tax 
exemption means a direct loss of fed- 
eral income. This provision will cut 
off an estimated $160,000,000 a year 
in tax receipts. 


The Story of G.I. Joe 


Last week the nation had its first 
opportunity to see one of the finest 
movies to come out of World War II 
—Ernie Pyle’s “Story of G. I. Joe.” 
Other films have glorified the Marines, 
the Air Forces, the Navy—this one 
givés the foot-slogging infantryman 
his due. Other films have been more 
spectacular, but the unmistakable sin- 
cerity and quiet unpretentiousness of 
this picture are the source of much of 
its terrific impact. 

Released some three months after 
Ernie Pyle’s untimely death on the 
Pacific islet of Ie, the “Story of G. I. 
Joe” is in a sense a memorial and a 
tribute to America’s best-loved war 
correspondent. Yet it is not a movie 
about Ernie; it is the story of the 
American foot soldier—which is the 
way Ernie wanted it. He helped plan 
and supervise the picture before his 
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The first cars now being produced will be 
few in number—as compared with the 
demand—and hard to get. This is the 
first 1946 car from the Ford assembly 


line. 





death, and the stamp of sincerity and 
simplicity which it has are clear indi- 
cations of his influence, for those are 
precisely the characteristics people 
liked best in Ernie. Burgess Mere- 
dith’s skillful underplaying in the role 
of the correspondent goes far to main- 
tain this impression. 

In a way the “Story of G. I. Joe” is 
a closely knit newsreel, with its scenes 
tied together by the common element 
of Pyle’s presence. It concerns the 
experiences of a single company, 
whose captain, played by Robert Mit- 
chum, is the counterpart of the Cap- 
tain Waskow who figured in one of 
Pyle’s most famous columns. It traces 
the road travelled by this company 
from the Tunisian campaign of early 
1943 to the capture of Cassino, in 
Italy, in May 1944. 

The battle scenes of this picture are 
impressive and realistic. But the 
film’s great success is the way it por- 
trays the eternal weariness and ex- 
haustion of the men who fight on land 
and who have nothing in front of them 
but the enemy. 
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The Allies are rush'ng repairs to the re- 
captured Borneo oil fields, which the 
Japanese damaged as much as possible 
before leaving. 
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1. How would the proposed health in- 
surance plan fit into the present social 
security system? 

2. As set forth in a measure before 
Congress, what would be provided under 
the health insurance plan? 

3. Give the main arguments of those 
who favor adoption of the compulsory 
health insurance. 

4. List the leading arguments which 
are raised in opposition to the plan. 

5. What date did the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act set for the granting of Philippine 
independence? 

6. What are the two main problems 
which must be dealt with before inde- 
pendence can wisely be granted to the 
on 

How does the question of foreign 
nie figure in the future plans of the 
Philippines? 

8. What possible solutions are offered 

in answer to this question? 
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Health of the Nation 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dentists to carry the load. The main 
things not provided are drugs and 
medicines. 

If the man or a member of his fam- 
ily had need of the available services, 
he would go to any doctor or any hos- 
pital of his own choosing. In all prob- 
ability he would continue with the 
same doctor he has had all along— 
but that would be up to him. The 
point is that the plan would not re- 
quire a person to go to any certain 
doctor or hospital; it would give him 
the same freedom of choice that he has 
now. 

The only difference is that the bills 
for his hospital and medical care would 
be paid out of the social security fund, 
and not out of his own savings. The 
program would be compulsory only 
with respect to the regular deductions 
from pay checks; no one in a job cov- 
ered by the social security program 
would escape that. 

Otherwise, it would be entirely up 
to each individual whether he wished 
to take part in the benefits of the pro- 
gram. If he cared to, of course, he 
might seek out doctors who were not 
taking part. For both doctors and 
hospitals can stay outside the proposed 
plan; it is simply assumed that most 
of them will decide to be a part of it. 

Needless to say, there are pro- 
nounced opinions for and against the 
plan. Here, in brief, is what the sup- 
porters say: 

“Despite all claims to the contrary, 
the general health average of the 
American people is not what it should 
be. The latest evidence is supplied by 
figures on draft rejections during the 
war. Some 4,500,000 men have been 
found unfit for military service be- 
cause of physical and mental defects. 

“On the home front, absences due to 
sickness have cost us hundreds of mil- 
lions of man-days of work since Pearl 





POLAROID CORP. 


Among the advances of medical science is 
last year’s discovery of a synthetic quinine 
which is identical to the natural product. 
The discoverers were Chemists Robert B. 
Woodward (left) and William E. Doering. 


Harbor. Only a few years ago, a gov- 
ernment survey taken in 17 states 
found that only one person in each 
100 was in prime physical condition. 
Thus, while the death rate has de- 
clined from 17.2 per 1,000 population 
in 1900 to 10.6 today, we still have a 
long way to go; there is much that 
could be done to bring about still fur- 
ther improvements. 

“To hasten such improvements, two 
big steps must be taken. We must 
build a large number of hospitals and 
medical centers in areas which are 
now poorly equipped. And we must 


adopt some system whereby the aver- 
age individual and the average family 
can receive the best of medical atten- 
tion without being overburdened by 
bills. 

“Let us take the need for hospitals 
first. In two-fifths of the counties of 
the United States, with a total popula- 
tion of 15,000,000, there are no regis- 
tered hospitals. Those people must 
either do without hospitals or else 
travel many miles to reach one. And 
because doctors find it necessary to 
practice where there are adequate fa- 
cilities, the counties with no hospitals 
have fewer doctors in proportion to 
the population than do other parts of 
the country. 

“Even in parts of the country which 
have the most hospitals at present, we 
know that in many cases there are 
too few. 

“As for the services of doctors, we 
know that millions of persons cannot 
really afford the medical care which 
they need. They avoid visits to doc- 
tors’ offices when they should go. 
They postpone operations. Often they 
do not know that they have serious 
ailments which should be treated.: 

“When serious illness does strike in 
the average family, it proves to be 
costly out of all proportion to the 
family income. The result is that the 
family may have to go deeply into 
debt to obtain the necessary care. 

“Under the proposed plan, however, 
this would not have to happen. The 
worker or workers in the family would 
be paying regularly into the health 
insurance fund of the social security 
system. The amounts would be very 
small, and by no means a burden. As 
a result, the family would have no 
reason to hesitate in calling on a doc- 
tor, or in sending a member of the 
family to a hospital. 

“In the long run, this would be a 
great advantage to doctors and hos- 
pitals, too. They would be compen- 
sated as adequately as they are now, 
and they would enjoy the certainty of 
being paid, whereas in normal times 
they always lose some money through 
unpaid bills. 

“From the health insurance fund, 
also, would come money to pay for the 
construction of much-needed hospitals 
and health centers, to purchase med- 
ical equipment, and to carry on re- 
search. The death rate has gone down 
in recent years chiefly because we 
have learned how to control communi- 
cable diseases. Now we must make 
strenuous attacks on such killers as 
heart ailments and cancer. 

“In terms of better health and 
longer lives, there is almost no way to 
measure the many long-range advan- 
tages of the program. But one possi- 
bility may be cited: If the lowest death 
rate now to be found among the 48 
states were to be extended throughout 
the country, 350,000 lives would be 
saved every year. That is but one of 
the many goals which is within our 
grasp if we adopt a system of national 
health insurance. Naturally we need 
better housing, better sanitation in 
cities and on farms, and other things 
as well, but none of these will be suf- 
ficient if we fail to improve our 
methods of medical care.” 

In reply to these arguments, op- 
ponents of the proposed health insur- 
ance program give their viewpoint: 

“Those who are attempting to put 
through compulsory health insurance 
would make it appear that the United 


The proposed compulsory health insurance plan would cover both doctors’ service 
and hospitalization 


States is a nation of weaklings, and 
not a nation which has amazed the 
world with its feats of war and food 
production and which has carried a 
heavy burden on fighting fronts 
throughout the world. 

“While it is true that 4,500,000 men 
have been rejected, some 400,000 were 
unacceptable because of educational 
deficiencies, which cannot be blamed 
on our medical system. About 740,000 
are unfit for military service because 
of mental diseases and deficiencies— 
conditions which in many thousands 
of cases were inherited. Likewise 
many of the 200,000 rejected for de- 
fective eyes inherited this handicap. 

“Equally misleading is the survey 
taken in 17 states which found that 
only one person in each 100 was in 
prime physical condition. Obviously 
that figure included the aged, which is 
unfair, and it may well be based on 
other factors which result in a dis- 
torted picture. 

“The supporters of health insuranee 
point out, of course, that we need bet- 
ter housing, better sanitation, and 
similar improvements. The bad con- 
ditions which should be corrected, in 
fact, have a great deal more to do with 
ill health than we realize. 

“The really big objections to health 
insurance are not that we don’t need 
better health or that doctors see no 
room for progress. Of course we can 
make improvements, just as we have 
been through the years under the pres- 
ent system. And doctors certainly in- 
tend to bend every effort toward that 
goal, just as they always have. 

“But the national health insurance 
plan is wrong first because it is com- 
pulsory. It makes deductions from 
an individual’s earnings whether he 
desires the benefits or not. It is said 
that he would have a free choice of 
doctors and hospitals, in time of ill- 
ness, but actually he would have to 
choose between throwing the money 
away that had been taken from his 


pay in order to go to a doctor not 
engaged in the system. Or he would 
have to accept one of the doctors 
working under the plan. 

“Furthermore, the plan gives the 
national government an additional con- 
trol over people’s lives. We would have 
hospitals and doctors being directed 
out of Washington. The medical sys- 
tem would become enmeshed with poli- 
tics, and would suffer by losing in 
efficiency. We would be spending 
more money than ever for medical 
care, and not gaining as much as we 
are under the present system. 

“Rather than do this, we should 
stick to our present methods of med- 
ical care. After all, it is admitted that 
the death rate has dropped consider- 
ably over the past 40 years, and that 
has been achieved by today’s system. 
Furthermore, the medical profession 
is consistently raising standards of 
medical education and of the profes- 
sion as a whole, and will continue to 
do so. 

“Research is going forward on a 
large scale, and every year yields new 
gains. There is absolutely no proof 
that a costly system of compulsory 
health insurance would bring about 
any greater gains. 

“Finally, it is possible for the pre- 
payment idea to come into effect with- 
out making it compulsory. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are increasing num- 
bers of such plans—both for doctors’ 
services and for hospitalization. This 
is the way it should be, since it is 
not compulsory for any one to join, 
and there is no costly, centralized con- 
trol or politics.” 

Thus do the opposing groups argue 
the question of national health insur- 
ance. The arguments will be repeated 
at greater length when Congress de- 
bates the subject. At present, it ap- 
pears that hearings on the measure 
will begin some time this fall when 
efforts are made to reach a decision on 


the proposal. 
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EXT to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the Office of War In- 
formation is probably the most bat- 
tered of Washington’s war agencies. 


_Accusals of inefficiency are hurled 


against it periodically and it suffers 
particularly violent attacks every year 
when the members of the House and 
Senate examine its budget request. 
contained in the National War Agen- 
cies Appropriations bill, along with 
those of other executive agencies set 
up to assist in the prosecution of the 
war. 

This year, in spite of the appeals of 
President Truman, General George C. 
Marshall, General Dwight Eisen- 
hower, and other officials who would 
seem qualified to judge the usefulness 
of its work, OWI suffered a temporary 
slash of $18,000,000, or more than one- 
third its requested budget. The blow 
fell when House opponents were able 
to take advantage of week end ab- 
senteeism to cut out the entire Euro- 
pean program designed to be carried 
out according to Army and State De- 
partment requests with the help of the 
OWI’s experienced staff built up over 
a period of three years. 

Although the Senate refused to sus- 
tain the action taken in the House, 
the temporary threat to our one or- 
ganized information service operating 
among the nations of the world had 
one positive effect. It served to arouse 
discussion and to encourage examina- 
tion of the work which has been car- 
ried on here and abroad by the OWI. 
It threw more light on the plans which 
have been drawn up for future proj- 
ets, not only in the Pacific area, but 
in the liberated countries of Europe 
which are recovering from the effects 
of total war and are continually ques- 
tioing the intentions and policies of 
the three powerful nations which 
largely effected that liberation. 

During the early months of the war, 
the OWI was given the job of coor- 
dinating the information services of 
the various government agencies, con- 
serving manpower and paper by cut- 
ting out duplication and eliminating 
all but the necessary press releases 
and services. Working with the left- 
over personnel of the Office of Facts 
and Figures and the staff assembled by 
Colonel William Donovan when he was 
Coordinator of Information, OWI com- 
pleted the job in spite-of loud objec- 
tions from many of the agencies 
concerned. 

Another task which fell to the infor- 
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mation agency in the early days of the 
war was that of helping convert the 
easygoing, peaeetime United States 
into a war-conscious, security-con- 
scious, fighting nation devoted to win- 
ning the war in the shortest possible 
time. With millions of citizens of the 
United States bound by family ties to 
enemy nations, with other millions 
holding old prejudices against our al- 
lies, this job was not an easy one. 
The fact that we now tend to forget 
that it had to be done testifies to the 
effectiveness of the operation. 

Just as we were unprepared physi- 
cally for war, as a nation we were 
also unprepared mentally. As it was 
necessary to manufacture ammuni- 
tion, guns, planes, and tanks, it was 
also necessary to prepare ammunition 
in the form of ideas, pictures, posters, 
radio scripts, and pamphlets to be used 
against the enemy. Like the armed 
forces, OWI’s first maneuver was to 
strengthen our defenses, then as the 
tempo of the war increased, the activ- 
ity of the information agency in- 
creased. When our armies went into 
North Africa and on into Sicily and 
Italy, OWI representatives went along, 
coordinating their work with the 
armed forces, weakening resistance 
wherever possible and thus saving the 
lives of many American soldiers. 


Tokyo’s Reaction 


Our enemies are perfectly aware of 
the effectiveness of the propaganda 
warfare which-we have developed since 
the war’s beginning. A broadcast of 
the Tokyo radio on May 11 of this 
year, for example, credited Allied 
psychological warfare with aiding 
greatly in precipitating the surrender 
of Italian forces, saying that the Ital- 
ian people, “on the verge of losing 
confidence in the German offensive, 
were completely tricked by the propa- 
ganda warfare launched by the United 
States and Great Britain and surren- 
dered unconditionally.” 

When the landings were made in 
France on D Day, OWI teams went 
ashore with the landing forces and im- 
mediately began work in the front lines 
with radio and leaflets. This on-the- 
spot work was backed up by the short- 
wave broadcasts from powerful OWI- 
operated stations in London and New 
York. 

The success with which the OWI 
has subordinated itself to Army direc- 
tion and worked with the services to 
achieve desired objectives is indicated 
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militarists. This one stresses that in London a 
shelters were deep under ground, yet bombs reached them. By comparison, 
_ it shows that Japanese militarists have given their people even less adequate protection. 
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OWI makes frequent use of the radio. Before Germany surrendered, the Nazi 
a wad shown here made a supervised broadcast to German forces which were still 
res x 


in a memorandum from an officer of 
the Third Army, directed to the Com- 
manding General of the Twelfth Army 
Group: 

“They have been invaluable in con- 
trolling civilian populations in towns 
this unit has liberated, especially in 
Orleans and Sens, where they gave in- 
structions to the civilian population, 
made announcements of American pol- 
icies, and rebroadcast official news 
bulletins. 

“Also through public announcements 
they succeeded in uncovering great 
stores of German equipment, muni- 
tions and supplies. 

“They assisted the intelligence offi- 
cer in receiving and collecting many 
items of intelligence which proved of 
great value to this organization. 

“The entire group has been of great 
value to this organization and it is 
with commendation that we report 
their activities.” 

The general policy and purpose of 
the OWI, as stated by Director Elmer 
Davis, is to help win the war, both by 
breaking down enemy resistance, and 
by encouraging and promoting good 
relations with our allies. The means 
used to accomplish these ends vary, 
and frequently bring OWI into com- 
bined operations with the armed serv- 
ices or with other branches of the gov- 
ernment. 

Some confusion exists in the minds 
of most Americans as to the part which 
the OWI played in the propaganda 
campaign against Germany before and 
during the time of combat operations. 
Actually, the Psychological Warfare 
Division of Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Forces, or 
SHAEF, was responsible for the co- 
ordination and distribution of all 
propaganda devices and material for 
weakening enemy resistance. This 
division, known as P. W. D., was 
manned largely by OWI personnel. In 
London and in New York, OWI pre- 
pared and published the leaflets and 
radio broadcasts which were used in 
Germany. 

Since V-E Day 


Since the capitulation of Germany, 
OWI operations have included the Al- 
lied Press Service in London, which 
files some 12,000 words a day to Ger- 
many to be used in Army-supervised 
newspapers within the American zone. 
Many of the engineers, script writers, 
and announcers of the powerful Radio 


Luxembourg, which services the 
South German radio network, are OWI 
employees. 

OWI also furnishes special news- 
reels and documentary films for use in 
Germany. It prepares books and mag- 
azines, special radio programs and 
photographic exhibits which are dis- 
tributed throughout the liberated 
countries. From its background of 
experience it is now able to produce 
and distribute efficiently and rapidly 
the information which the Army and 
State Department need in their con- 
tacts with European peoples. 

The importance of this work, as well 
as the difficulties it involves, may be 
realized when one remembers that for 
13 years only anti-American propa- 
ganda was allowed in Germany, and 
many other European nations have 
formed their opinion of this country 
on the basis of reports issued by hos- 
tile sources. Even in the liberated 
areas, the position of the United States 
needs clarification, for the general im- 
pression seems to be that we are a 
wealthy nation, perfectly able to sup- 
ply all their needs as well as our own. 
The OWI can make the job of the mili- 
tary services in Europe much easier 
by explaining the continued presence 
of American troops there, and by as- 
sisting in the reeducation of the Ger- 
man people, as well as by explaining 
the cost of the war in the Pacific. 

The big job before the OWI in the 
Pacific is to assist in the waging of 
psychological warfare designed to 
save the lives of our troops by speed- 
ing the surrender of Japanese troops, 
weakening the morale of Japanese 
civilians, and convincing the peoples 
of the Pacific areas that their best 
interests lie in a speedy Allied victory. 

So far radio and leaflets have been 
the chief weapons used against the 
Japanese. Some 1275 radio programs 
are relayed from San Francisco to 
Hawaii and Saipan each week. These 
broadcasts are in Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipino, Korean, Indonesian, French, 
Thai, Annamese, and English. OWI 
has been stockpiling personnel and now 
has a staff of experts in the Pacific 

Our B-29’s and carrier-based air- 
craft have been dropping leaflets over 
Japan and the evidence that the leaflets 
are having a real effect is given by the 
Japanese radio, which continually 
warns its listeners against paying any 
attention to them. 
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The United States Congress meeting in joint session 


Future of Representative Government 


URING wars and other periods of 
national stress, the decisive power 
of the American government is exer- 
cised primarily through its executive 
branch. The President and his ad- 
ministrative subordinates make policy 
and carry it through. Congress, mean- 
while, is relegated to an inferior posi- 
tion, from which it votes money and 
authority to the executive and does 
little else. Even when it asserts itself 
and modifies or rejects parts of the 
executive program, it has less influ- 
ence on the affairs of the nation than 
the executive branch. 

This situation represents something 
far different from what the framers 
of our Constitution had in mind when 
they planned our three-branch system 
of federal authority. They meant the 
executive, legislative, and judicial arms 
of the government to be relatively 
equal in power, so that each might 
check and balance the activities of 
the others. 

Few people feel, however, that the 
temporary disruptions of the check 
and balance system which come about 
when the nation is involved in war 
or other emergency situations are 
dangerous. For all its virtues, that 
system is slow-moving, and a slow- 
moving system cannot cope with emer- 
gency problems demanding quick, de- 
cisive action. So long as the nation 
returns to its traditional ways when 
the war is over or the emergency 
past, most people believe it right and 
necessary that, under special circum- 
stances, power should be concentrated 
in one of the three branches—the 
executive. 

But, in the complex postwar world 
already on the horizon, can we return 
to the old system? This is the ques- 
tion Thomas K. Finletter asks in his 
new book, Can Representative Govern- 
ment Do the Job? (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. $2). 

It is Finletter’s opinion that the 
American people will take with them 
into the postwar period a new set of 
ideas about the function of govern- 
ment and that these new concepts will 
make it impossible for them to go back 


to the kind of representative govern- 
ment they knew before. They have, he 
believes, endorsed the idea of member- 
ship in an international organization 
to preserve peace. If the United 
States is to live up to this commit- 
ment, there can be no wrangling be- 
tween Congress and the executive 
branch. Policy cannot waver as the 
balance of power shifts from one to the 
other. In domestic affairs, Finletter 
thinks the American people have de- 
cided that government must be respon- 
sible for preventing mass unemploy- 
ment and other economic ills. Here 
again, divided authority and antago- 
nism between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches would stand in the 
way of effective government action. 

But does this mean that we must 
choose between representative govern- 
ment and our new objectives of inter- 
national cooperation and economic sta- 
bility? Must we set Congress aside 
and place full authority in the hands 
of the executive if we are to reach 
our new goals? 


Dangers Involved 


The political history of Europe in 
the last two decades has shown us the 
danger of giving up representative 
government. A _ subservient legisla- 
ture is one of the hallmarks of dic- 
tatorship and the completely powerful 
executive always becomes a tyrant. 
It is equally clear, however, that we 
may face disaster if we turn our backs 
on international cooperation and a 
measure of economic planning. The 
evidence is strong that such a course 
leads to war and depression. 

Thus the choice, if it must be made, 
isa hard one. But Finletter thinks we 
can adjust our governmental machin- 
ery so as to keep the representative 
aspect of our democracy and, at the 
same time, provide for the increas- 
ingly complicated government activity 
which the problems of modern society 
make necessary. 

What must be done, according to 
Finletter, is to revise the old forms 
and procedures of the federal govern- 
ment so as to do away with conflict 


between the executive and legislative 
branches. Our governmental setup 
must be overhauled so that the execu- 
tive and legislative branches can work 
together harmoniously ‘without either 
dominating the other. 

This involves discarding the idea 
of separation of powers. Finletter 
feels that this principle, laid down 
by the framers of the Constitution, 
stands in the way of cooperation be- 
tween the two branches. If they are 
to harmonize their functions, they 
must share in each other’s work. The 
executive must be permitted a part in 
the lawmaking process, and the legis- 
lature must make its contribution to 
administrative decisions. 

Finletter believes American govern- 
ment is already tending in this direc- 
tion. He sees, first of all, a strong 
movement to improve communications 
between the two branches. The chief 
need along this line has been to keep 
Congress appraised of what the Presi- 
dent, his cabinet, and his other admin- 
istrative lieutenants are doing. His- 
torically, Congress has learned of 
these things through annual reports 
of the various administrative depart- 
ments and agencies, through its own 
investigating committees, and through 
the press. But these sources of infor- 
mation are inadequate, largely because 
they limit Congress’ knowledge of ex- 
ecutive activity to what has already 
been done, giving the legislators no 
hint of. future plans. 

Now, however, the executive branch 
has begun taking Congress into its 
confidence, particularly regarding for- 
eign affairs. Small groups of senators 
and representatives have been invited 
to attend international conferences 
and administrative leaders have made 
a point of conferring with congres- 
sional leaders about policies of the 
executive branch. 

In Congress itself, there is a drive 
to strengthen still further the lines of 
communication between the legislative 
and executive branches. A resolution 
sponsored by Representative Kefauver 
of Tennessee currently urges that cab- 
inet members and agency heads ap- 
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A Joint Cabinet 


This body, composed of adminig. 
trative and congressiona] leaders= 
the latter to be drawn from the mm 
jority party—would give Congress § 
voice in executive policy-making and 
the executive branch a greater oppor 
tunity to direct the law-making prog 
ess in accord with its policies. The 
result would be a sharp decline in ee 
ecutive-legislative disputes.‘ As Fim 
letter describes its functioning, “Con 
gress would continue to have its regu 
lar and special committees which 
would initiate plans for legislation, 
but their ideas would be funneled to 
the Joint Cabinet where they would 
be harmonized with the parallel plans 
of the executive side. Instead of there 
being an administration bill which 
Congress would fight and a counter 
congressional bill which the President 
would veto if he felt politically strong 
enough, a more carefully thought-out 
proposal would be produced by the 
Joint Cabinet in the first place.” 

To take care of such disputes as 
might arise, Finletter urges another 
innovation—an amendment authoriz- 
ing the President to dissolve Congress 
and call a general election when the 
Joint Cabinet proves unable to settle 
a particular issue. Under his plan, 
a new presidential election would also 
be held at such times. 

Besides providing a way out of 
policy disputes within the government, 
this system would heighten the re- 
sponsibility felt by political leaders 
from the highest positions to the low- 
est. Knowing that their popularity 
might be tested at a moment’s notice, 
they would be held close to policies re- 
flecting the people’s wishes. There 
would be no period when election day 
could be considered so far off that the 
voters might forget. 

Finletter also urges changing the 
normal terms of office for the Presi- 
dent and members of the House. He 
would give each a six-year term i 
correspond with the present term 0 
senators. A further revision of the 
electoral rules would eliminate exist- 
ing residence requirements for mem 
bers of Congress, requiring only tha 
they reside in the state electing them. 

Can Representative Government Do 
the Job? lays bare some of the gravest 
problems confronting our democracy. 
It also suggests one very plausible pro 
gram for combatting them. 
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